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The Library of Congress 


The formal opening of the Hispanic Foundation on October 12, 1939, 
provided the Library of Congress with a focus for its many Hispanic activities, 
some of which began many years ago. The Hispanic Foundation and the other 
Hispanic activities of the Library of Congress have developed as an integral part 
of the general activities of the Library, and therefore a brief description of the 
history, collections and services of the Library of Congress itself is pertinent. 

The Library of Congress is the national library of the United States. 
Founded in 1800, it was at first located in the Capitol, where it received in 1815 
its first important collection, the private library of Thomas Jefferson, two- 
thirds of which was burned in 1851. In 1897 the Library was transferred to the 
present building, in a special gallery of which the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution were placed on permanent exhibition 27 years 
later (1924). On April 5, 1939, a new Annex was opened, giving the Library 
twice as much book space as any other library in the United States. 

The Library’s collections in June 1945 included 7,877,002 printed books and 
pamphlets, 1,639,505 maps and views, 1,703,599 pieces and volumes of music, 
575,083 prints, 7,900,000 bound volumes of newspapers and manuscripts. In 
addition, there are 314,412 photographs and 43,343 reels of microfilm. The 
Library possesses the largest collection of books on aeronautics in the world, the 
largest collection of Oriental books outside of China and Japan and probably the 
largest collection of Russian books outside of Russia. In the Division of Manu¬ 
scripts are the papers of nearly all the Presidents and of many statesmen. In the 
Rare Book Collection are about 150,000 items—among them many first editions 
and rare bindings, some 25,000 early American pamphlets and over 1,500 bound 
volumes of American eighteenth-century newspapers. Of the 5,100 fifteenth- 
century books, 3,000—including the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible—were purchased by a special act of Congress in 1930. 

Not only has the Library of Congress collected and preserved a great mass 
/of material encyclopedic in scope, but concurrently there has been a develop¬ 
ment and diversification of its services. The Library has become increasingly 
Lhe Mecca of scholars and at the same time a “people’s library of reference”. 
The direct service to Congress also has been greatly intensified since the creation 
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The Thomas Jefferson Room , one of the two principal reading rooms in the 
Annex , dedicated to the founder of the Library of Congress. 
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of a Legislative Reference Service in 1915. The National community-at-large 
has benefited directly by the actual loan, through the Library’s Inter-Library 
Loan Service, of books not in the collections of local libraries; by the Library s 
publication in book form of select topical lists, special catalogs and calendars 
and, in a few cases, the actual texts of historical manuscripts in the possession of 
the Library, and by information furnished by the Library’s Reference Depart¬ 
ment through correspondence. In the field of library science, the Library of 
Congress has issued many technical publications, but perhaps its most important 
contributions in recent years have been the development of the Union Catalog 
and the supplying at cost of printed catalog cards-—a byproduct of the Library’s 
own cataloging and classifying operations—to other libraries, societies and 
individuals. 

The Library also maintains a Photoduplication Service equipped with appa¬ 
ratus for making all types of reproductions of manuscripts, books, newspapers 
and other material; and it supplies these reproductions at cost on request. 

One of the most interesting recent aspects of the Library’s development has 
been the establishment of consultantships held by specialists in various fields. 
The consultants have served to guide the development of the Library within 
their own disciplines and to assist scholars in the pursuit of their researches. 

This staff of scholars has been supplemented through the appointment of 
Fellows of the Library of Congress who hold one-year appointments for the 
purpose of assisting the Library in their special fields of knowledge. The fields 
represented currently are English and American poetry, history of science, 
philosophy, American history, Slavonic history, and French literature. 

Another of the interesting new activities of the Library is the Recording 
Laboratory of the Music Division, established to make more available the impor¬ 
tant material on the shelves of the Music Division or in its Archive of American 
Folksong. The Recording Laboratory possesses apparatus for duplicating phono¬ 
graph recordings of all types, for making master recordings and transcriptions of 
radio broadcasts and also for originating broadcasts from within the Library 
building. These new services were made possible by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Hispanic Foundation 

The Hispanic Foundation was established in 1939 to provide a “center for 
the pursuit of studies in Spanish, Portuguese and Latin American culture,” as 
defined in a commemorative tablet prominently displayed in the Foundation’s 
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reading: room. This tablet adds that this center “has been established with the 

generous cooperation of the Hispanic Society of America in extension of its service 
to learning.” 

In 1927, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, the founder of the Hispanic Society of 
merica, had already indicated his interest in cooperating with the Library of 
Congress in the promotion of Hispanic studies by establishing a generous fund for 
the purchase of new books in this field. According to the terms of his gift, pur¬ 
chases were to be limited to books published within the ten years preceding the 
date of acquisition. This clause aimed at insuring that living Hispanic authors 
are well represented in the Library 5 s collections. 

An anonymous friend generously provided funds for the suitable housing 
of the Hispanic Foundation within the Library of Congress and the distinguished 
architect, Paul Philippe Cret, was commissioned to create an appropriate setting. 

The Hispanic Room 

In the Hispanic Room the architect has achieved an atmosphere of cloistered 
quiet and serenity, providing an interior which faithfully reproduces in its 
details the style of the Siglo de Oro , the sixteenth and seventeenth century taste 
of Spam and Portugal. In this room special Hispanic exhibitions are held. 
From time to time rare maps, important documents and autographs, early 
printed books and pamphlets are arranged here in special displays to com¬ 
memorate the anniversary of some event of historical or cultural importance. 
Among the exhibitions already displayed have been those in honor of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of the Mississippi River, the four-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of printing in the Americas, and the commemoration of Portuguese inde¬ 
pendence. 

The walls of the vestibule of the Hispanic Room are decorated with murals 
by Candido Portinari, the Brazilian painter, expressing in monumental form 
some aspects of the history which all the American Republics have in common— 
Discovery of the Land, Entrance into the Forest, Teaching of the Indians, 
Mining of Gold. As the Librarian of Congress said in a letter to His Excellency, 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil, whose personal interest was largely respon¬ 
sible for making Portinari’s trip to Washington possible, the Library “possesses 
m these murals, not merely beautiful paintings that illustrate the field of interest 
of the Hispanic Foundation, but also a highly original and important contribu¬ 
tion to American art.” 
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From the vestibule the visitor enters the Foundation’s reading room, a 
gallery some 130 feet in length. A lofty frieze records the names of celebrated 
scholars and men of letters of the Hispanic world. Such great figures as Camoes, 
Cervantes, Gongalves Dias, Bello, Cuervo, Sarmiento, Garcia Icazbalceta, Palma, 
Rodo, Medina, Montalvo, Hostos, Heredia and Dario are represented. 

Immediately adjacent to the Hispanic Room are some 100,000 Hispanic 
volumes which can be consulted here in an atmosphere of beauty such as a 
monastic library originally might have presented. About the lower walls runs a 
dado of soft blue tiles from Puebla, in Mexico; curtains of golden brocade hang at 
the windows and about the alcoves and balconies, which are of fine wrought iron. 

A marble tablet commemorating this splendid gift is affixed to the end wall 
between two doors of Spanish design which lead to the administrative offices of 
the Foundation. Above this tablet and filling the whole lunette of the end wall 
is a mural representing the arms of Columbus. It was painted on stainless steel 
in a new technique by Buell Mullen and was presented to the Library by the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation; it was formally dedicated at a brief cere¬ 
mony held in the Hispanic Room on May 28, 1940, at which the principal 
speaker was the Honorable Sumner Welles, at that time Under Secretary of 
State. 

The alcoves which line one side of the Hispanic Room contain a reference 
collection and the Hispanic catalog. When completed, this catalog will greatly 
facilitate the public’s use of Hispanic material in all divisions of the Library. 

In the Annex, 172 individual air-conditioned studies are available for mature 
scholars pursuing special researches, and in the old building, 54. The Foundation 
already has been host to historians, bibliographers, poets, librarians and govern¬ 
ment officials from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, and other Hispanic nations, who have used 
these special facilities of the Library of Congress. Located in Washington, which 
has become an important center for the Spanish and Portuguese-speaking worlds, 
the Hispanic Foundation is in touch with leading personalities in the scholarly and 
political worlds of Latin America, Spain and Portugal, through personal con¬ 
tact when they visit the capital of the United States or when members of its 
staff visit the Hispanic countries, as well as through correspondence. 
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The Resources of the Collections 


Printed Books 

The Hispanic Foundation already possesses a good working collection for 
Hispanic studies in history, literature, languages and bibliography. This is sup¬ 
plemented by certain rarities within the field which are housed in various special 
divisions of the Library. 

The Rare Book Room, for example, possesses many Hispanic items of real 
importance. There is a copy of one of the earliest books known to have been 
printed in Mexico City, a Christian Doctrine for the first bishop, Fray Juan 
de Zumarraga, printed in 1544 by Juan Pablos, and there are some fifteen other 
sixteenth-century Mexican items, including a rare book on navigation, the first 
of its kind in the New World, written by Diego Garda de Palacio and published 
by Pedro Ocharte in Mexico in 1587. Two of the earliest books printed in South 
America are kept here: a catechism in Spanish and in two Indian languages and 
a Spanish-Quichua vocabulary, published in Lima by Antonio Ricardo in 1585 
and 1586 respectively. Among Spanish incunabula are a 1491 edition of the 
fundamental Spanish law code, the Siete Partidas, Fernan de Mexia’s book of 
noble families (1492), and Lucena’s treatise on fencing (ca. 1496). There is a 
good collection of seventeenth-century publications on the activities of the Dutch 
West Indies Company in the New World, including the well-known Brasilsche 
Gelt Sack of 1647. Here also is the extensive Henry Harrisse bequest containing 
the interleaved and profusely annotated copies of the writings of that eminent 
American bibliophile on the period of discovery. The John Boyd Thacher Col¬ 
lection contains signed letters of Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V, the Empress 
Isabella, and other Spanish sovereigns. It also includes eight Spanish incunab¬ 
ula and an incunabulum from Portugal. Among the former are the second book 
printed in Spain, a Latin Sallust published at Valencia in 1475; a Spanish edition 
of Seneca’s Proverbs, which came from the press of Antonio de Centenera at 
Zamora in 1482; a folio volume of the Cura de la piedra . . . y c6lica nenal, by Julian 
Gutierrez, a rare work on the diseases of the bladder, printed by Peter Hagen- 
back of Toledo in 1498; and Los doze trabajos de Ercules by Enrique de Villena, from 
the first press of Juan de Burgos, 1499. The Portuguese incunabulum is Zacuto’s 
Almanackperpetuum, published by Abraham de Ortas, in Leria, in 1496. 
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These two alcoves in the Hispanic Room house the Hispanic Catalog. Over the 
balcony to the right is the name of Camoes. 
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Special mention should be made of the Cervantes collection, notably in¬ 
creased a short time ago by a distinguished gift by Mr. Leonard Kebler of 
many early editions of Don Quixote, in Spanish and a score of foreign languages. 
Another recent unusual addition to these Hispanic holdings in the Rare Book 
Room is the collection of hand-printed books, newspapers, and broadsides made 
by the Republican army during the 1936-1939 civil war in Spain. 

Manuscripts 

The Division of Manuscripts also contains Hispanic treasures. Outstanding 
are two early sixteenth-century manuscripts—the Columbus Codex, a book of 
privileges granted to Columbus and written down at Seville, with an authentic 
contemporary transcript sent to Ferdinand and Isabella of the celebrated Bull 
Dudum Quidem of Alexander VI (Sept. 26, 1493), and the so-called Sneyd Codex, 
a part of the John Boyd Thacher Collection, which is the first Venetian report on 
the discoveries of Columbus and the Portuguese navigations to India. There is a 
1547 Mexican treatise on the native languages, besides a Cortes letter of five 
years previous, written to Charles V, advising that the Indians of Mexico be put 
under the protection of the Crown. 

In 1929 a valuable collection of Hispanic materials, comprising a group of 
early manuscripts relating to the first two centuries of Spanish American history, 
was presented to the Library by Mr. Edward S. Harkness, of New York. The 
distinguished historian J. Franklin Jameson, late chief of the Division of Manu¬ 
scripts, described the collection in the following terms: 

“The Mexican papers, the earliest of which is dated in 1525, only five 
years after Mexico was won for Spain on the plain of Otumba, have a degree 
of unity in that most of them are connected to some extent with the house of 
Cortes .... The Peruvian documents are more miscellaneous; in fact, 
extraordinarily varied in character. There are few aspects of the early history 
and life of Spanish Peru which are not illuminated in one or another of these 
thousand and odd documents, extending in date from 1531 to 1651 (with one 
additional document of 1740). Aside from a certain number of cedulas of Charles 
V and Philip II, they originated in Peru. Most of them are originals, preserved 
by notaries, while notarial copies were sent to Spain. They come from persons 
of all sorts, from the Pizarros and Almagros, the viceroys and bishops, down to 
secretaries and merchants, pilots and sailors, schoolmasters and widows. They 
include decrees and proclamations of viceroys, orders and instructions of officers 
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to subordinates, contracts and agreements, commercial accounts and letters, 
minutes of municipalities, manumissions, and many other varieties of 
documents. . . . 

“A few specific instances may illustrate the richness of this collection. For 
example, besides the long series of documents of the Pizarros and Almagros 
which show the processes of the conquest of Peru from 1531 on, there is the 
claim put forward by Diego Almagro the younger on account of the killing of 
his father. There is the imposing tailor’s bill of Hernando de Soto. There is 
the long protest (1554) of some sixty of the chief notables among the conquerors 
against the new ordinance restricting personal services from the Indians which 
had been promulgated by Charles V, under the influence of Bishop Las Casas. 
There are the record books of two Andean frontier communities, begun in 1538 
and 1539, respectively. There are provisions regarding protection against the 
‘Lutheran corsairs’ of Francis Drake and the services of Indian runners to 
give warnings of his approach. There are announcements of royal endowment 
of the University of San Marcos at Lima and of provision for a chair of Indian 
languages, with the injunction that priests and missionaries must learn the 
language of their flocks. In short, all the round of human life in old Peru 
finds illustration in the collection.” 

As a part of the exchange relationship of the Library of Congress photostat 
reproductions of the Mexican and Peruvian manuscripts have been sent to the 
Mmseo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia in Mexico City and to 
the Biblioteca Nacional in Lima. 

In the field of Indian linguistics, the Manuscripts Division has the material 
collected by Rudolph Schuller during his many visits to Latin America. 

In 1914, the Library of Congress began a program of copying manuscripts 
in Spanish archives and libraries relating to the history of the United States 
and, more particularly, to the former Spanish possessions within our borders. 
Five >ears later, similar work was undertaken in Alexico. Under a substantial 
Rockefeller grant the work still later was broadened considerably, and the 
practice of making transcripts was abandoned in favor of photostats or photo¬ 
film enlargements. As a result, the Division of Manuscripts now possesses a 
collection of hundreds of thousands of pages of material copied in the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville, the Archivo General de Simancas, the Archivo 
Historico Nacional and the Ministerio de Estado at Madrid. From the Archivo 
General y Publico de la Nacion and the Archivo General de la Secretarfa de 
Relaciones Exteriores of Mexico City have come many thousands more. During 
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the past year, another collection of material containing the correspondence of 
the Argentine Foreign Office with that nation’s diplomatic missions in this 
country, coming from the Archivo General de la Nacion in Buenos Aires, has 
been added, as has also a gift from the Carnegie Institution of Washington of 
reproductions of manuscripts in Mexican and Spanish archives and libraries 
relating to the Yucatan region in the sixteenth century. Copies are now being 
made of a private collection of photographs of papers in the old Archivo General 
del Hospital de Jesus in Mexico City, dealing with Indian labor in Mexico in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries. The total deposit 
constitutes an exceptionally rich field for research in various aspects of Hispanic 
culture. 

Finally, there is a special collection of Portuguese, manuscripts. It is notable 
for the richness of its material on the Military Orders and on Sebastianism, that 
mystic cult which obstinately denied the death of Dom Sebastian on the battlefield 
of A1 Kaar al Kebir, maintaining that he still lived and would eventually return 
to restore the past greatness of his country. 

Maps 

In the Division of Maps is preserved one of the monuments of Hispanic cartog¬ 
raphy—the Manuscript Atlas of the world, completed by the royal Portuguese 
map-maker, Joao Teixeira, in 1630. It contains secret maps of the Americas 
and the Indies. There are also rare portulan charts of the coasts of Central and 
South America, cartographic manuscripts from the Royal School of Navigation 
at Cadiz (375 manuscript maps and charts, 1712-1824) depicting various por¬ 
tions of Hispanic American and the former Spanish possessions in this country. 
Other important items are Vopel’s manuscript 4-inch globe, published in 1688, 
and one of the so-called buccaneer’s atlases, made about 1690, showing the coast 
of western South America. Still another important nucleus for Hispanic studies 
is the Woodbury Lowery Collection of over 300 maps relating to the former 
Spanish possessions in this country. 


Orientalia 

The Division of Orientalia is rich in books printed in Chinese by Portuguese 
missionaries at Macao and other cities of the Orient. The Library consultants 
in Islamic and Indie studies stand ready to assist the researches of scholars in the 
Oriental aspects of Hispanic culture. 
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Among tiie more isolated and relatively unknown special collections of the 
Library of Congress are the Ladino books in the Hebraic Section. This material, 
written in the Judaeo-Spanish vernacular of the Sephardic Jews who were ex¬ 
pelled from^Spain in the fifteenth century and printed in the Rashi or Rabbinic 
Hebrew characters, is composed partly of Biblical translations and liturgical 
and rabbinical works, among which are some early editions. For the most part, 
however, the collection consists of modern belles-lettres. The Library is eager 
to add to its books in this field and is receiving the current weekly periodical, 
La Vara, published in New York City, printed in Ladino for Ladino-speaking 
people of the United States. 

Official Publications 

The Library of Congress maintains a system of exchange of government pub¬ 
lications with all Hispanic nations. It is constantly attempting to obtain com¬ 
plete sets of all recent government gazettes, debates of parliamentary bodies, 
memorias, bulletins, special publications of government departments, and deliber¬ 
ations of provincial assemblies from the countries of Latin America. As a result 
of international agreements in force with various Latin American countries, the 
Library collection is probably the best in this country, as are also the files of early 
government gazettes from Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, and elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

A volume on the government documents of Mexico, compiled by Annita M. 
Ker, was published in 1940, and, by means of a special grant provided through 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, a 
series of guides to official publications of the other American Republics is being 
prepared under the direction of James B. Childs. 

Legal Literature 

The Law Library, another of the administrative divisions of the Library of 
Congress, has made a special effort to secure a complete collection of outstanding 
law books and legal journals pertaining to Hispanic culture. Inasmuch as 
Hispanic scholars have devoted themselves earnestly to the law since the time of 
Saint Isidore in the eighth century, this task is a considerable one. The late 
Law Librarian John T. Vance, however, was interested particularly in this field 
and, with the aid of a special fund available for the purchase of legal materials, 
was to make the Law Library one of the significant centers for the study of 
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Hispanic Law, a program which is continuing under his successor. Among the 
outstanding items in its collection is the first law book published in the Americas, 
compiled by a Spanish official engaged in administering Spain’s vast empire, 
the famous Cedulario of Vasco de Puga, which appeared in Mexico in 1563 as 
one more of the notable products,of the typographical skill of Pedro Ocharte. 
Many editions of the fundamental Spanish law code, the Siete Partidas, are also 
found in the gloss of Gregorio Lopez. 

A collection of notable materials usually leads to publication, and in the past 
the Law Library has issued guides to Spanish law as well as to the law of Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil and Chile. 

Through the Interdepartmenta 1 
operation, the Law Library has bee 
Latin American law. As a part r J 
Latin American Republics , in 1943 A 
and 1944 a Guide to the Law and 1 
and Haiti. Guides to the laws of oL. 
well as supplements to earlier works in 
Library rapidly is becoming a leading center for informati 
American law. 

Fine Arts 

The Archive of Hispanic Culture, organized by the Hispanic Foundation 
and at present operating on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has re¬ 
cently become an integral part of the Division of Prints and Photographs. This is 
a collection of some 15,000 photographs and slides of the fine and folk arts of 
Latin America, which includes the most complete selection of Kodachrome trans¬ 
parencies of the subject in existence. It is hoped that the photographic archive 
may be expanded to include all such aspects of Hispanic culture as folk art, 
furniture, costumes, religious customs and, in the case of Cuba and Brazil, the 
diversified crafts of the Negro. Principally, however, it will comprehend the 
fine arts in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. Special emphasis has been 
placed on the gathering of photographs from the two latter regions, for the reason 
that little attention has yet been paid to them by art historians. The archive of 
Hispanic photographs will serve as a basic source of reference in a field in which 
at present such material is notably wanting, although it is among the richest of 
artistic provinces. Material of all periods will be included, from the earliest to 
the present day. In the case of Latin America, special attention will be paid to 
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the artistic connections with the mother countries, and an effort will be made to 
determine the indigenous elements in architecture, sculpture and painting. 
The first Curator of this archive visited Mexico and Central America, and his 
assistant visited the countries of South America, to gather information on art, 
museums, art instructions, research, private collections, and photographers. 
This information has been incorporated in a bibliographical guide to the mate¬ 
rials of the fine arts of Latin America, now ready for publication. 

Music 

Finally, the Division of Music possesses a rich collection of Hispanic material. 
Outstanding are the rare Graduale dominicale printed by Pedro Ocharte at Mexico 
City in 1575 and the manuscript requiem mass of Francisco Guerrero, eminent 
sixteenth-century Spanish composer. It also has a rapidly growing collection of 
phonograph records of Latin American folk music. An agreement recently 
was arranged whereby the Library receives the folk music recorded at the Dis- 
coteca de Sao Paulo in Brazil in exchange for copies of discs of United States 
music produced at the Library’s own Recording Laboratory. This service, 
splendidly equipped to make folk recordings in the field, has already conducted 
an expedition to Haiti and is looking forward to other expeditions in Latin 
America. 

As its part in the Library’s broad program of cooperation with the other 
American Republics, the Division of Music has been enabled through the Inter¬ 
departmental Committee to survey and build up its Latin American collections. 
Last year it published a comprehensive guide to Latin American music, which will 
be a basic tool for further research. The division has an auditorium in which, 
through the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda¬ 
tions, concerts are held regularly. In certain of these concerts, the Library’s 
Stradivarius instruments are used. Special attention is often paid in these con¬ 
certs to the masterpieces of Hispanic music. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies 

The Handbook of Latin American Studies is an annual publication which 
lists, with critical and informative comments, the outstanding books and articles 
relating to Latin America which have appeared throughout the world in the 
course of each year. An integral part of the Hispanic Foundation, the Handbook 
is sponsored by the Library of Congress and the Joint Committee on Latin 
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American Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Social Science Research Council. It enjoys the 
active collaboration of outstanding specialists from the United States and other 
American Republics who prepare sections on various aspects of Latin American 
culture in both the humanities and the social sciences. The tenth yearly number 
of the Handbook was in preparation early in 1946. 

The Aims of the Hispanic Foundation 

Going back to the Hispanic Foundation, which was described before as a 
focus for the many Hispanic activities of the Library of Congress, it must be 
emphasized that its principal function is the creation of an unsurpassed collec¬ 
tion of published material pertaining to Spain, Portugal and the countries of 
Latin America. In this task, the advice of specialists within the Library and in 
the learned societies, libraries and universities throughout this country and the 
Hispanic lands is sought. 

Since the inauguration of the Hispanic Foundation in 1939, members of its 
staff have been able to visit almost all of the Hispanic countries and there 
establish contacts with a wide variety of intellectual organizations and indi¬ 
vidual writers. On their trips, they have acquired material for the Library of 
Congress by purchase, gift and exchange. 

In spite of its constant purchases of books and periodicals from Latin America, 
Spain, and Portugal, the Library cannot hope to have a complete record of all 
contemporary publications without the active assistance of the authors them¬ 
selves. Many important articles and monographs are submerged in magazines 
and newspapers, or are published in widely dispersed centers. The foundation, 
therefore, has adopted the policy of inviting living writers to send copies of their 
works to the Library of Congress, where they become integral parts of its collec¬ 
tions. With the friendly aid of all authors who concern themselves with Hispanic 
studies, it is expected that this collection of contributions will provide a unique 
and increasingly valuable corpus of material. Already the response has been 
generous and the Foundation is receiving many important publications which 
otherwise might not have been available. Relations are also being established 
with societies and institutions of research in Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 

It must be emphasized also that “Hispanic” culture to the Hispanic Founda¬ 
tion means Portuguese as well as Spanish, Brazilian as well as Spanish American 
culture. The Foundation seeks to place equal emphasis on the Spanish-speaking 
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and the Portuguese-speaking worlds. The Portuguese collections of the Library 
are already well developed. Material, for instance, by and about Luiz de 
Camoes, the great Portuguese poet, is noteworthy for its size and completeness. 
In 1927 a notable group of Portuguese books, numbering 1,500 volumes, was 
purchased from a private collector. The collection is particularly rich in the 
Portuguese chronicles of the Kings and the Religious Orders. There is a com¬ 
plete set of pamphlets relating to the expulsion of the Jesuits under the Marques 
de Pombal. There is also important and rare material on Portuguese law, the 
administration of towns and provinces, the constitution, diplomatic relations, 
and art and archaeology. 

The culture of Haiti is also of profound interest to the Hispanic Foundation, 
by virtue of the many bonds which unite that nation to the Ibero-American 
countries and the United States. 

Through special grants made to it, the Hispanic Foundation has been able to 
enlarge its activities and to make a start toward realizing its principal aims. 
The generous assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation has made it possible to 
have specialists survey the Library’s holdings in certain Hispanic fields and to 
advise as to future purchase. Now nearing completion is an extensive Hispanic 
catalog which, it is hoped, eventually will analyze the whole Hispanic collection 
of the Library of Congress. The value of this Hispanic catalog to scholars who 
come to visit the Library can scarcely be overestimated. It will show at a glance 
what the Foundation itself possesses in relation to the rest of the Library of 
Congress. It will facilitate greatly the work of Hispanic scholars and should 
serve, together with the completeness of the collections, to attract them to the 
Foundation. Other projects made possible by the Rockefeller Foundation grant 
have been the publication of a preliminary edition of a survey of Latin American 
periodicals currently received in the Library of Congress, and an investigation of 
work in progress in the field of Latin American studies in this country. A revised 
edition of the guide to Latin American periodicals was published in 1944. 

The establishment of a system of consultants from Hispanic countries for 
periods of two to twelve months has greatly assisted in improving the Hispanic 
services and collections. These specialists are brought to Washington from Latin 
America with the cooperation of the Department of State. It is planned to bring 
other consultants from Spain and Portugal with an endowment given to the 
Library by Mr. Archer M. Huntington. These consultants are distinguished 
scholars, writers, or librarians who advise the Library of Congress on its services 
and collections in their particular fields. During the fiscal year 1944 Dr. Fermfn 
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Peraza, Director of the Municipal Library of Habana, Cuba, served as consultant 
in Cuban bibliography, and Dr. Christovam Leite de Castro of the National 
Council of Geography of Brazil served as consultant in Brazilian geography. 
During the fiscal year 1946 provisions were made to have Hispanic consultants 
in Bibliography, Law, Library Science, Literature, Music, and Social Legislation. 

As its activities develop and its collections increase, the Foundation hopes to 
attract specialists in the many fields of Hispanic research and thereby gain in 
stature as an active center for the study of every branch of the culture of Spain, 
Portugal and Latin America. The Foundation welcomes the visits and queries of 
mature scholars bent on serious investigations, and its resources are always at their 
disposal. It will seek to put them in touch with other workers elsewhere in the 
same or related fields. If their stay at the Library is limited, special arrangements 
can be made in advance to have the books necessary for their research ready upon 
their arrival. It is hoped that visitors from Hispanic lands will come with 
increasing frequency, for only by such contacts can the Foundation adequately 
fulfill its mission. 
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The American Experience 

Archibald MacLeish 1 

This is an occasion without precedent in the history of the Library of Con¬ 
gress. But not perhaps for the reason of which you think. It is an occasion 
without precedent in the history of the Library of Congress because it is the first 
time in the Library’s history when the Librarian has opened a new building or 
a new division with a speech. 

The Library moved across from the Capitol to the building in which we 
stand to the accompaniment of an eloquent and admired silence. Forty years 
later it pushed its frontiers across the street to the Annex which can be seen from 
these windows without a single word. Today it opens its Hispanic Room with a 
speech by the Librarian. 

Unkind critics or unkinder friends will suggest that the difference is a dif¬ 
ference in Librarians—that my predecessor being truly a librarian knew the 
golden value of that silence to which students in libraries are continually ad¬ 
monished whereas I, being a versifier, suffer from the itch for words which has 
always characterized my calling. It is a plausible explanation for it contains 
much truth. There is indeed a difference in Librarians and a difference, I fear, 
for the worse. 

But the real explanation is not this. The real explanation is that the times 
change as well as the men. There are times when a great institution can let stone 
and mortar speak for it. And there are other times when it must attempt to 
speak, however haltingly, for itself. 

This is such a time. Once the value of the things of the spirit could be taken 
for granted. Once it could be taken for granted anywhere in the civilized world 
that the free inquiry of the free spirit was essential to the dignified and noble life 
of man. Once it could be assumed as a matter of course that the work of artists, 
the work of poets, the work of scholars, was good and should be respected, and 
would be preserved. Now it is no longer possible to assume these things. Now— 
and it is still incredible to us that it should be true—now such an act of faith in 
the life of the human spirit as we perform here today, such an act of respect for 
the labor of poets and scholars and of love for that which they have made, cannot 

1 An address by the jormer Librarian of Congress on the occasion of the dedication of the Hispanic Room 
in the Library of Congress, October 12, 1939. 
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Portal of the Cathedral , Ciudad Trujillo , Dominican Republic . 7547 . Photograph 

by Baron Castillo, in the collection of the Archive of Hispanic Culture. 
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be taken for granted: cannot be left to speak for itself even in a room as beautiful, 
as eloquent as this. It is necessary for us to say what it is that we are doing and 
why it is that we are doing it. 

I for one am not proud of this necessity. I am not glad that it is necessary 
to speak. 

What we do is this: we dedicate here a room and a division of the Library 
of Congress which has been set apart for the preservation and the study and the 
honor of the literature and scholarship of those other republics which share with 
ours the word American; and which share with ours also the memories of human 
hope and human courage which that word evokes—evokes now as never before 
in the history of our hemisphere. 

Why we do it is also obvious. We do it because this literature and this 
scholarship are worthy in themselves of the closest study and the most meticulous 
care and the greatest veneration; and because they, more than any other litera¬ 
ture and more than any other scholarship, help us in this republic to understand 
the American past which is common to us all. 

We are beginning to perceive, as the peaceful dream of th( 
tury fades away and the economic theories and scientific theories, 
explain everything, fade away with it—we are beginning to perceive 
never was, and never can be, such a philosophic abstraction as the thmxers oi 
that century supposed—that man is a creature living on this earth and that the 
earth he lives on qualifies his life. America has shaped and qualified and 
redirected the lives of men living on her continents for four hundred years. But 
we who are born in America and live our lives here, have not very well under¬ 
stood our relations to these continents, nor our debt to them, nor in what way 
they have altered us and changed our bodies and our minds. 

We have not understood this because we have turned, for the most part, to 
the literature and the scholarship of Europe for instruction, and for the interpre¬ 
tation of our world. Those of us who were of Latin origin have turned to the 
literatures of latinized Europe, and those of us who were of English and Celtic 
and Scandinavian and Teutonic origin to the literatures of northern Europe. We 
have found there great treasures, great wisdom, high instruction—but only rarely 
an interpretation of our own lives in terms of the earth we know. Even the 
American child reading his European poems feels the strangeness; the seasons are 
wrong, the springs too early or too slow, the birds and animals different. 

It is a curious condition but one which, by long habit, we have come to take 
as natural. We have looked at America with borrowed European eyes so long 
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that we should hardly recognize the country if we saw it with our own. Doubt¬ 
less we shall continue for many generations to look at America with these eyes. 
Our cultural inheritance is European by origin, and like other European legatees 
of other legacies we can enjoy it only in the original currency. Which means 
inevitably that we employ that original currency to value our American lives. 
But though it is inevitable that the great richness of our European past should 
impose its values upon our American present, it is not inevitable, and it is surely 
not desirable, that the great richness of our European past should exclude us 
from the richness of our own. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century there has been accumulating 
on these continents a body of recorded American experience of the very greatest 
importance to anyone concerned to understand the American earth and the 
relation of that earth to the men who live upon it. Because this experience has 
been recorded in several languages and because it has been deposited in scattered 
places—places as far apart as Santiago de Chile and Bogota and Buenos Aires 
and Mexico City and New Orleans and St. Louis and Quebec—because, further¬ 
more, it has been overlaid with the continuing importation of European literature 
and European thought—for all these reasons the recorded American experience 
has not influenced the common life of the Americas as it should have influenced it. 
It has not been useful to an understanding of the Americas as it should have 
been useful. 

Other men who know these continents better than I know them—other men 
who know these records of the American experience better than I shall ever know 
them—will think of many instances in their own lives when the words of men who 
lived in the Americas before them have made suddenly clear, and suddenly 
explicable, matters they had long wished to understand. But even in my shallow 
knowledge of these things there is one such indebtedness. Some twelve years 
ago in a Paris library I came upon a copy of Bernal Diaz’ True History of the 
Conquest of New Spain. There in that still living, still human, still sharply breath¬ 
ing and believable story of Mexico it seemed to me that I understood for the 
first time the central American experience—the experience which is American 
because it can be nothing else—the experience of all those who, of whatever 
tongue, are truly American—the experience of the journey westward from the 
sea into the unknown and dangerous country beyond which lies the rich and 
lovely city for which men hope. 

I tried at that time to make a poem of this understanding. The argument 
of my poem began— 
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Of that world’s conquest and the fortunate wars: 

Of the great report and expectation of honor: 

How in their youth they stretched sail: how fared they 

Westward under the wind: by wave wandered: 

Shoaled ship at the last at the ends of ocean: 

How they were inarching in the lands beyond: 

Of the difficult ways there were and the winter’s snow; 

Of the city they found in the good lands: how they lay in it: 

How there was always the leaves and the days going . . . 

Other men will say the same thing in other words and many of them better. 
Historians will tell us how their study of the documents and monuments of 
Mexico and Peru opened to their minds the true perspective of American civili¬ 
zation—a civilization of which the first European date is the year 1523 when a 
school for Indian boys was opened in Mexico City—of which the first American 
date lies deep under the limestone waters of Yucatan and the iron earth of Gua¬ 
temala. Scholars will speak of the year 1539 when the first book to be printed 
in the Americas was printed in the city of Mexico. Lovers of human liberty will 
remember the name of Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora who, in the year 1691, at a 
time when witches were being hung in Salem, successfully defended against the 
ecclesiastics of Mexico his opinion that the great eclipse of that year was a 
natural event. They will quote against all witch-burners in all centuries and 
countries his noble words: “I stood with my quadrant and telescope viewing the 
[blackened] sun, extremely happy and repeatedly thanking God for having 
granted that I might behold what so rarely happens in a given place and about 
which there are so few observations in the books.” 

No man living in the United States can truly say he knows the Americas 
unless he has a knowledge of these things—a knowledge of this other American 
past, this older American past which shares with ours the unforgettable experi¬ 
ence of the journey toward the West and the westward hope. 

What we are doing in this room, then, is to dedicate to the uses of the citizens 
of the United States, and to the uses of learners and readers everywhere, these 
records of the American experience. In this Hispanic Room of the Library, 
students of the Americas may follow the great Iberian tradition which has 
populated with its ideas and its poetry by far the greater part of these two con¬ 
tinents. Here they may read the rich and various works written in these con¬ 
tinents in the Iberian tongues—the two great tongues which, with our own, have 
become the American language. Here, if our hopes are realized, Americans 
may some day find the greatest collection of Hispanic literature and scholarship 
ever gathered in one place. 
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There are men in the world today-—and many rather than few—who say that 
the proper study of mankind is not man but a particular kind of man. There are 
those who teach that the only cultural study proper to a great people is its own 
culture. There are those also who say that the only real brotherhood is that 
blood brotherhood for which so many wars have been fought and by which so 
many deaths are still justified. The dedication of this room and of this collection 
of books is a demonstration of the fact that these opinions are not valid in the 
Americas: that in the Americas, peopled by so many hopes, so many sufferings, 
so many races, the highest brotherhood is still the brotherhood of the human 
spirit and the true study is the study of the best. 

This is the belief of the people of this Republic expressed by the action of 
their national Library in the dedication of this room. 
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La- Fiesta National de Chile 


EL DIA DE CHILE 

Hoy celebra la Repliblica de 
Chile el 11 S’ aniversario de sul 
■emancipaeidn politica. En es- ] 
tafecha gloriosa, que consti- 
iuyeuna efemfirides continen¬ 
tal, LA. YOZ DEL SUR cierra] 
el par^ntesisde su patriotiamo 
herido y con los brazos abier- 
tosrinde homenaje a los ven- 
eedores de Chacabuco y Mai-j 
pfi. 

• Quiera el Dios de los Ej£rci- 
tos que, en adelante, caminen 
ambos pueblos, el peruano y] 
elchileno, por el terrapldn que| 
debieron seguir siempre: el de 
su propio engrandecimiento, 
sin envidias ni recelos. S61o 
asi llegardn a ser grandes y aj 
conquistar eii mayor grado, si 
eabe, la admiracidn de las po- 
tencias que ahora aguardan, 
llenas de fraternal ansiedad, eli 
feliz t^rmino del litigio qucj 
hoy nos tiene temporalmente 
■distanciados. 

Llenos de optimismo por los| 
destinos futuros de este hemis- 
ferioaque dio vida el inmor¬ 
tal Col6n, hacemos votos por 
que la naci6n chilena, con per- 
fecta visifin de sus reales inte- 
reses, oriente sus actividades 
por el sendero de la Gniea con- 
quista que hoy permite el 
mundo: la de la paz y la con-| 
cordia. 


Desde Lima 


Clonto qulitc« a now w complen hoy 
d«f»a* quo mu Junta compuestu de sic-1 CONSAGRACION DE LA BASILICA 
to inlembros y pros Id Ido por don Mateo; LA MERCED 

de Toro Zambruno, condo da la Con-| _ 

qulstu, cstubleclera el primer KOblerno! UmRi .etiembre 1* (Especial).—El 

propio do Chile, tumliindo la miekiruUl- jnrzublapo de Limn., monseflor Emilio 
il de lu Kcptibllca. cuyo torrltorlo co-jLisaon, consagrO nyer la Bant I lea me- 
« entve Ion gigiinteHCoe Ami™ y rijnor de La Merced, alrvlendo de padrl- 
ifduno Pacified. nos el mlnletro de la guerra lngrnlero 

Pei 


Despu** de esu (echo memorable *4Iaga Snntolalla y 

la bistort* y de la vlda <le.'' rpo “ r 




Indepen- 


ceremonla a que dlo tugar esto 
fue aolemnfelma y concurrleron 
rosas personae perteneclentea a 
res meJorCN rliculos soclales. 


Gran Recibimiento al Ase- 
sor Juridico Dr. Salomon 

ni. setiembre Id (Especial).—El 
dolor Alberto Salomdn, asesor Juridico 
l delegacies peruana y el doctor 
Alberto Giesecke, mlembro de la raliraa. 
igado* hoy en el vapor "Eseequlbo" 
iron objeio de una grandloea reoep- 
On per parte de los pueblos de Lima 

El ooncejo provincial del Callao lei 
| dlo la blenvenlda. 

El doctor Salomdn se trasladd Inme- 


k ARICA 


nee notable* pnru nflniuni 
iota rn el Contlnente y *e 

del Jo. de nbrU de mil. « _ 

onto lu reuceldn del rewllst.il tenlem-! _ 

coronet Figueroa y la eleccldn del TIAJL DEL AMAZONAS 
mer .oongreeo chUeno en Santiago, en: Lima, setiembre 1« (Especial).—El 

le annrzo del mlemo ado. que ubrld vapor ••Amazonas”, de la Compaftta 
sesiniie* eolemneinrnte el 1 de Julio, Peruana de Vaporee y Dlque del Calli 
jgU_ I ha zarpado para Arica, eonduetend* 

feres y provlslones para la delegacldn 
peruana que call 
■Ucayali”. 


A 1ft muerte del doctor Juan Marti-, 
nes de Rozas, uno de los fundndore* de 
hi nacionalldatl cliUena, aparcee en In 
urenu de lu lucbft 1ft flgum guerrera y 
iirrogante de O’Wgglns. qulcn comlcnta 
a tines do ISIS ami brUlairte cnmpnila y 


dice < 


* lo 1 


de glorii 




Indepcndcneltt 
n.lo, con sus bftnderas de guerra cn-.^ 
id * en seiltil de duelo it muerte yj ( 
eniirholada* en las irlncheras de Rnn-| 
sltlnba un eJOrrlto de 5,000 1 
•enga a sue soldr.do* y le*i 
nlentras liaya qulcn mitcro| 

> cstd en pellgro”. ;i 

sejrulda se reorganlza el ejl-relto 1 
.ta de Chile con In coopemclfin del 
cencraltsluno San Martin y con 3.<100, 
hombrrs a la* firdenes de vnrlos Jcfcs 
ihllonn*. en una oomhlmwIAn estnitAgl- 1 
a mil liar admirable, so form 


I LA DEI.EGACION NORTEAMTCRICANA 
FAR A EI. CONGRESO VIAL 
Lima, s-ilembre 1* (Especial).—L» 

delcgncIlVn de loe Estndo* Unldos da 
Nortonmdrlca que tuarcha a Buenos Ai¬ 
res para tomar parts en el Congreso 
Vial, que v« a rountree en dlcha eapl- 


0 Principe de Gales Ha Re- 
gresado a Vina del Mar 

LAS NEVADAS EX LA CORDILLERA 
Santiago de Chile, setiembre 16 (Unl¬ 
ed).—Ef Principe de Gates se ha vlsto 
•bllgado a regressr a Villa del Mar, a 
:ausa de la Imposibilldad de atrtivesnr 
a cordilcra por l»* (uertes oevadas <die 
•nils cayendo. 


LA LIBRERIA DE LOS HERMANOS 
ROSAY EH LIMA QBSEQUIA MATE¬ 
RIAL ESCOLAR PARA TARATA 

La Llbrerla Cientlrtcu Francisa. d< 
os hermanos Roeay. ha cenldo la go* 
usrosldsd de barer el aigulento regnU* 
para las escuelaa que Inmedlatamenie 
[dobeu roorganlzarae bajo el domlnio del 
ru, en la provlpcla de Tarata. '*• 
ntemente relnoorperada a nuestra na- 
nalldad: 

’leho Mapae del Peril. 1000 cuader- 
> de escrltura El InfantU (eurtldos) 
) Id. Id. derecha Id.. 300 ejemplsre* 
3IIabarlo de la Eecuela Peruana. 300 id. 
“lecuela Peruana ler. llbro. 300 Id. ld‘ 
llbro, 300 Id. Sulrcz Lecclones de 
Cosas ler. afto, 300 Id .Id. id. 3o. aft.*. 
Id. Id. Oeometrla Elemental. 100 
Id. Siatem* MOtrlco. 300 Id. Una 


pntrln t 




t’spnllutn > 


• da n 


INCENDIO EN EL CALIA.O 

Lima, setiembre It (Especlel).—Ano 
lie cetullft en la calle Saenz Pefta u 
,wrtn • lncordlrt, que ha destrutdo do 
nvas cumercialo* do Importanclii., 

I.A LLKGADA DEL Dr. SALOMON 

Lima, s-tlembro It (EapeclaO.—Sc 
spc ri , para hoy la Uegada del doctor 
Aborts Salomon, asesor Jurtdici 


MOTICIAS DE BOLIVIA 


tiido mx \ pr«“»y**cui <3<* I^y para ta con»« 
trticcldii de un rcrroceerrll de trncha an- 
q.u<« una La Pa* non la Important* 
fori de Jull&ca. eontro ferrovlarlc 
|de movlmtemo. de donde parton las It- 
ne«« de ferrorarril para «1 Cusco y A- 
rrqulpa. 


NOTICIAS DE AMERICA 


AFECTUOSA DESPEDIDA A LOS 
0ELE6A00S HORTEAMERICANOS 
QUE YAH AL COHGRESO VIAL] 

Lima, setiembre IS (Especial).—Hi 
llegado los delcgndos norteamerlcanos 
que rn&rehan al Congreso %'lal que si 
rsunlrt prftxlimnnrnto cn Buenos Aires 
Punron recepclonados solemnemente 
hnclenilo Inmedlatamsnte un reeorrldi 

En In tarde vlsltaron al President. 


. pftglnn brin»nte 
lorlu emunclpndom de Am#rlc«. 

„ In tmtnltn de Chacalmco. nil 
obmdu de hwlrna hcrolcos y d 
Monnhle Imporlnnclu cn In Indc 
iclii lie Chile y. en aegulOn, en 
de nbrll lie T81», siirnn cl clnrfn vlcto 
i los enmpos de Mnlpd. pr%*go 
deft nit Ivumeiite In sobert.nln d 
Chile, (iiksi ft causa del resultndo de I 
ilia ne ve olillgndo ft snJIr el gmes 
cjcrclto realist il. dcjnndo a Chll 
dueilo do **u propio • ••elo. cnya stiert 
delunte a deherso nl eslnerzo 
liniriitu de «n« liUos. 


H - 

ESTADOS UNI 


ESTADOS l INI DOS 
Robo« de Import ancla 
N'ueva York, setiembre 1« (United) — 
» dlnrlos don euema qu* en Ins c 


NOTICIAS Df E11R0PA 


Paris, setiembre 16 (United).—E 
leta (ranc*« Laeoste. cuya act 
u Ins tiltimo* tornsbs ha sldo ta; 
taeada. (ue llamado a prestar su 
■lo mllltar obligatprlo. 

ESPASA 

i Prime* de Riven 


Ad in 
Madrid. 


(United) .—Una 
Dlreetorlo ban iranlfiotad., 
adhesion al proeldente del Dlrooiorlo 
■eral Prlmo de Rivera. 

AUKMANIA 

Descubrlmlento do un nlemin 


1 Arica que public; 


cis ilc impnrbtneifi. 

se arroja al mar 


(cl 


.Deporlacifin de Cristianos de Turquia 

i Nue\ 

•tor VI- jgoXn 


,n ferhft quo eelebru hoy 
leno es. puns, una efcmdr 
it«l, quo hue* honor no *(i 
rldn slno ft In America ent 
•or eso I,A V07. DEI. SClt 
, tmpresrln.Ubles y Justus 
, nn retazo del mnnto ft’ 
e umpiira a todn* )n« nn 
indo de Coldn. present*, 


n ] Lima, setiembre 16 (Es pec ini)—Ayer | 
! p.irlleror lo* preceptores <nu- van a cn 
jcHrgarse de lae eecuela* Ascnles *>n 
^ ' TirJH - l.os puetdos de Lima y CaUn , i 
w .tss hlcieron una sntuslasta despcdlda. 
"|La muchedumbre entopA el hlmno mi- 

y jprovincial Irredenta* 

>n j I.A municipalidad de tarata 

Lima, setiembre 16 (Especial).—El 
rxpedldo una 


rn Kork a Ndpnlcs. «c arroj 
cuiuiecuonola de unit atm 
l que padocta, percciendo s 


a York, 
de chinos 


I.A BASILIC 


• | Thlle. In Have 
1 iclonnllstss P«rn 
s ' nsje dehlflo « 1 


DE TJt MERCED 

e 16 (Especial).—Co 


Los Maestros Para la ; 
Provincia de Tarata;' 


portaclftn > 


m dt* Constanttnopi: 
e Turquia ord^n* !.*» 
i do ocho mil cr^t innc"», n 
sjif-i de ton nindicadOB lour 


Un Gran Vuelo de Clrcunvalacidn al- 
redsdor de! 'Mundo 


le clrcuovelaclOn alredert^f 
o llegado sin wivednd a 1 
que malms conlinuartn 




lepilbllCii de >l*)lco. 


, COLON IA CENTl.OAMF.RICANA 


LA GUERRA EH MABBUECOS 

" I BETIRADA DE LOS RIFKSOS 
I Parle, s.tl-mhre U (Un!ted).-1. 


OriNlONKK DE PAINLKVK 


n jvv r!f»e;trt 


La Voz del Sur , a newspaper printed from August ? 1925 5 to June 5 1926 , on 
board the ship occupied by the Peruvian delegation which was to supervise the 
holding of a plebiscite to determine whether the provinces of Tacna and Arica 
should go to Peru or Chile. A nearly complete file of this unique newspaper 
was presented to the Library of Congress by Mr. Harry W. Frantz , who 
represented a TJnited States press association at that historic conference. 
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Publications in the Hispanic Field Issued 
by the Library of Congress 


Priced publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. All orders for such publications 
should be addressed to him. Unpriced publications are issued ordinarily in 
small editions for distribution to libraries and to government agencies. A 
limited number of all publications is available for exchange with institutions and 
official agencies of the United States and Latin America. Correspondence 
regarding exchange should be addressed to the Exchange Section of the Acquisi¬ 
tions Department, The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Items preceded by an asterisk are out of print. They are included, however, 
in order to give a complete picture of the Library’s publishing activities in the 
Hispanic field for nearly half a century. 

1898—1943 

*List of Books Relating to Cuba. By A. P. C. 

Griffin. With a bibliography of maps by P. L. 

Phillips. 1898. 61 p. 5 cents. 

*List of Books and of Articles in Periodicals Relating 
to Inter oceanic Canal and Railway Routes (. Nicaragua; 

Panama , Darien and the valley of the Atrato; 

Tehuantepec and Honduras; Suez Canal). By H. A. 

Morrison, Jr. 1900. 174 p. 10 cents. 

*A List of Books (With References to Periodicals) on 
Porto Rico. By A. P. C. Griffin. 1901. 55 p. 

5 cents. 

*Biblioteca Filipina , 6 sea catdlogo razonado de 
todos los impresos , tanto insulares como extranjeros , 
relativos a la historia . . . de las Islas Pili¬ 

pinas , de Jol6 y Marianas. By T. H. Pardo de 
Tavera. 1903. 439 p. Cloth, 60 cents. 

*A List of Books (With References to Periodicals) 
on the Philippine Islands in the Library of Congress. 

By A. P. C. Griffin. With chronological list 
of maps in the Library of Congress, by P. L. 

Phillips. 1903. 397 p. Cloth, 60 cents. 


*A List of Works Relating to the American Occupa¬ 
tion of the Philippine Islands , 7898-1903. By 
A. P. C. Griffin. 1905. 100 p. 25 cents. 

*The Lowery Collection: A Descriptive List of Maps 
of the Spanish Possessions within the Present Limits 
of the United States , 1502-1820. By Woodbury 
Lowery. Edited, with notes, by P. L. Phillips. 
1912. 567 p. Cloth, $1.00. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Spain. 
Prepared under the direction of Edwin M. 
Borchard by Thoma's W. Palmer, Jr. 1915. 
174 p. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Argentina , 
Brazil and Chile. By Edwin M. Borchard. 
1917. 523 p. Cloth, $1.00. 

*List of References on the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 1919. 21 p. 5 cents. 

The Memorias of the Republics of Central America 
and of the Antilles . By James B. Childs. 1932. 
170 p. 20 cents. 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. 
Volume I: Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts 
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Concerning Peru , 1531—1651. Prepared by Stella 
R. Clemence. 1932. 336 p. Cloth, $3.25. 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. 
Volume II: Documents from Early Peru: The 
Pizarros and the Almagros , 1531-1578. Tran¬ 
scribed, translated and annotated by Stella R. 
Clemence. 1936. 253 p. Cloth, $3.25. 

* Bibliography of Official Publications and the 
Administrative Systems in Latin American Countries. 
By James B. Childs. 1938. 44 p. 

*Notas Salientes de la Biblioteca del Congreso. 

1938. 6 p. 

*The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Con¬ 
gress. By Robert C. Smith. With The Ameri¬ 
can Experience , by Archibald MacLeish. 

1939. 16 p. 

A Fundaqao Hispanica na Biblioteca do Congresso. 
By Robert C. Smith. With A Experitncia 
Americana, by Archibald MacLeish. 1940. 17p. 

*La Fundacion Hispanica en la Biblioteca .del 
Congreso. By Robert C. Smith. With La 
Experiencia Americana , by Archibald MacLeish. 

1940. 18 p. 

Colonial Printing in Mexico: Catalog of an Exhibi¬ 
tion Held at the Library of Congress in 1939 . . . 
1939, Second printing, 1940. 60 p. 

Mexican Government Publications: A Guide to the 
More Important Publications of the National 
Government of Mexico , 1821—1936. By Annita 
Melville Ker. 1940. 333 p. Cloth, $1.25. 

Colombian Government Publications. By James B. 
Childs. Second edition. 1941. 41 p. 10 
cents. 

* Latin American Periodicals Currently Received in 
the Library of Congress. Preliminary edition. 
Prepared by Murray M. Wise, with the aid of 
Virginia Brewer, Joseph V. Butt and Anyda 
Marchant. 1941. 137 p. Mimeographed. 

* The Spanish Discovery of the South American 
Mainland. By William Jerome Wilson. 1941. 
17 p. 

Bibliography of Latin American Folk Music. Com¬ 
piled by Gilbert Chase. 1942. 141 p. Mim¬ 
eographed. 


Copyright Convention Between the United States and 
Other American Republics , Signed at Buenos Aires , 
August 11,1910. 1942. 7 p. 

The Fine and Folk Arts of the Other American 
Republics; A Bibliography of Publications in 
English . Prepared by the Archive of Hispanic 
Culture, Hispanic Foundation. 1942. 18 p. 
Multilithed. Furnished only to libraries on 
request. 

*The Historicity of the 1494 Discovery of South 
America. By William Jerome Wilson. 1942. 
15 p. 

Investigations in Progress in the United States in the 
Field of Latin American Humanistic and Social 
Science Studies . Preliminary edition. Edited by 
Alexander Marchant and Charmion Shelby. 
1942. 236 p. Mimeographed. Furnished only 
to libraries on request. 

*Publications Relating to Latin America Issued by 
the Library of Congress. 1942. 6 p. 

Some Aeronautical Books in Spanish. 1942. 4 p. 
Mimeographed. Furnished only to libraries 
on request. 

* Vida del pueblo nor teameric ano. By Harold U. 
Faulkner, Tyler Kepner and Hall Bartlett. 
Translated into Spanish by E. de Champourcin. 
Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Economica. 1942. 
405 p. Published and distributed free to 
libraries in Spanish America by the Hispanic 
Foundation in cooperation with the United 
States Department of State. 

Latin American Belles-Lettres in English Transla¬ 
tion: A Selective and Annotated Guide. By James 
A. Granier. 1943. 33 p. Mimeographed. 

Furnished only to libraries on request. 

General Censuses and Vital Statistics in the Ameri¬ 
cas . . . Prepared under the supervision of 

Irene B. Taeuber. 1943. 151 p. Paper, 20 
cents. Cloth, 65 cents. 

Murals by Candida Portinan in the Hispanic Foun¬ 
dation of the Library of Congress. By Robert C. 
Smith. 1943. 32 p. 

*The Portinari Murals in the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress. Notes by Robert C. 
Smith on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the murals, January 12, 1942. 1943. 4 p. 
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/7 Latin American Series 77 

1. Legal Codes of the Latin American Republics . 
1942. 95 p. Cloth, 75 cents. 

2. A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. 

By C. K. Jones. 2d ed. 1942. 311 p. 

40 cents. 

3. A Guide to the Law' and Legal Literature of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Haiti. By 
Crawford M. Bishop and Anyda Marchant. 
1944. 276 p. Cloth, $1.75. 

4. A Guide to the Law .and Legal Literature of 
Colombia. By Richard C. Backus and Phanor 
J. Eder. 1943. (i. e. 1944) 222 p. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

5. A Guide to Latin American Music. By Gilbert 
Chase. 1945. 274 p. 45 cents. 

6. A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Mexico. By John T. Vance and Helen L. 
Clagett. 1945. 269 p. Cloth, $2.00. 

7. Bibliografias Cubanas. By Fermin Peraza 
y Sarausa. 1945. 58 p. 20 cents. 

8. Latin American Periodicals Currently Received 

in the Library of Congress and in the Library of the 
Department of Agriculture. 1944. (i. e. 1945) 

249 p. 45 cents. 

9. A Guide to the Official Publications of the 
Other American Republics. I. Argentina. 1945. 
124 p. 25 cents. 


10. A Guide to the Official Publications of the 
Other American Republics. II. Bolivia. 1945. 
66 p. 15 cents. 

11. A Guide to the Official Publications of the 
Other American Republics. VII. Cuba. 1945. 
40 p. 10 cents. 

In Preparation 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Argentina, 
Brazil , and Chile. Supplement, 1917 to date. 
(Law Library.) 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay. By Crawford M. Bishop. 
(Law Library.) 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. (Law Library.) 

Guide to the Materials of the Fine Arts of Latin 
America. By Robert C. Smith and Elizabeth 
Wilder. (Prints and Photographs Division.) 

Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics. James B. Childs, general 
editor. (AcquisitionsDepartment.) IV: Chile. 

.V: Colombia. 

..XI: Guatemala. 

.XVII: Paraguay. 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. 
Volume III: Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts 
Concerning Mexico, 1531-1612. Compiled by 
Stella R. Clemence. (Manuscripts Division.) 
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